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THE DEBUT OF A DRAMATIST. 

BY DION BOUCICAULT. 



I was eighteen years of age at that time. I am sixty-six now. 
Forty-eight years ago ! Eheu! fugaces labuntur anni! Ah me! 
— where was I? 

****** 

Follow me down a narrow street leading from the Strand to 
the river: Villiers Street, I think it was called, but it has been 
improved out of the map of London to make room for the Char- 
ing-Cross Railway Station. Let us enter a dingy lodging-house 
and mount four flights of dark and greasy stairs. The door fac- 
ing the visitors is that of the back attic, or rather the back gar- 
ret, for the room is nestled in the roof of the building and re- 
ceives its light from a dormer-window. It is small; so is its rent 
— four shillings a week. The furniture consists of a low iron 
bedstead, two wicked-looking chairs, and a washstand ; there are 
neither curtains nor carpet; a plain substantial table, covered with 
manuscripts and writing material, stands near the window. The 
mantel-piece accommodates a row of books, consisting of prizes 
won at school, in their showy bindings; a score of French novels, 
ragged and disreputable as their contents ; a copy of Voltaire's 
Philosophical Dictionary ; a Shakespeare and a collection of 
Cumberland's London stage, flanked by an earthenware pot of 
tea and a monstrous tea-cup. 

Leaning at the open window, contemplating the vista of chim- 
ney-pots and disconsolate tiled roofs that spread away to the 
smoky horizon of Lambeth, sat the lodger in this Bohemian 
asylum. He was something older than a boy and younger than a 
man. His slim figure, broad in the shoulders, thin in the flank ; 
his black hair and gray-blue eyes ; his complexion, as fair as that 
of a girl, indicate the Irish race. The clock of St. Martin's 
neighboring church struck three. 
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" Three o'clock ! " he murmured ; " the rehearsal must be over 
by this time. They told me this is the best time to see him. It 
shall be my last effort." 

So saying, he slung himself into a pea-jacket, snatched his hat, 
and dived down the four flights of stairs. With swift steps, half 
in resolution, half in despair, he crossed the Strand, made his 
way up Bedford Street, along Henrietta Street, and into Covent- 
Garden Market. Crossing that filthy metropolitan nuisance, 
always reeking with rotting vegetable refuse, he sped round the 
block into the by-street in which was situated the stage-door of 
the old Covent-Garden Theatre. It looked like the vestibule of a 
prison. The stage-doorkeeper recognized him with a nod, half 
familiar, half sympathetic. 

" Is the rehearsal over yet ?" asked the visitor. 

" Oh yes, an hour ago." 

" Will you please take my name up to Mr. Charles Mathews ?" 

"It is all right," replied the janitor, glancing at the card. 
" Mr. Mathews has been expecting to see you since two o'clock." 

The visitor stood agape. 

"Did you not get the message ?" continued the official. 

" I ? No !" stammered the youth, tingling all over with 
delight and astonishment. " When did he send ?" 

" An hour ago. Oh ! here is his own man. I say, Williams, 
take this gentleman's name to Mr. Mathews, quick. Say Mr. 
Madison Morton is waiting." 

Williams had vanished before the young man could gasp out : 
"No! It is a mistake. My name is Lee Moreton." 

" Then why did you not tell me so ?" growled the porter. 

" You never asked me," retorted the boy, who stood for some 
moments irresolute. Then the situation burst upon him, and 
while he was laughing, in spite of his chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, Williams reappeared. 

" This way, sir, take care. The staircase is dark. Allow me 
to guide you." And up the dismal stairs and across the great 
gloomy stage they went, until they groped their way to a corridor 
into which several doors opened. At one of these the guide 
knocked discreetly, and, withdrawing aside, invited his companion 
to enter a comfortably-furnished room, half parlor, half office. 
Facing the fire sat a gentleman in a light-gray dressing-gown, 
faced with blue silk : his back was turned to the door bv which 
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his visitor had entered. He was reading a manuscript. Without 
raising his head he motioned the intruder with his hand to a 
chair. 

" One moment, my dear Morton. Sit down. Not a word 
until I have finished this scene — just half a page." 

The young man took the chair and waited the manager's 
leisure, rehearsing the apology he should make. At length 
Charles Mathews rose, and, putting aside the manuscript on the 
mantel-piece, took to poking the fire vigorously. 

"Well, Morton, you have put plenty of fun and animal spirits 
into that farce of yours, but somehow it does not read like your 
work. I like the part you have written for me immensely." 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Mathews," began the youth timidly. 

" Hollo ! " exclaimed the comedian, turning round and scan- 
ning his visitor with amused wonder. " Who are you ?" 

" My name is Moreton, and by mistake I have been shown to 
your room. Allow me to explain how it happened "; and he did 
so. 

Mathews laughed heartily at the blunder, and then, eyeing the 
youth with some curiosity, asked what he wished to see him 
about. Young Moreton told him that he had sent him a manu- 
script of a one-act piece some weeks previously, in the hope that 
he would find time to look it over ; that he had called many 
times — he was ashamed to confess how many. Mathews listened 
with great patience and good-humor ; then he answered that 
dozens of such works came in weekly and that he would get Mr. 
Planch6 or Mr. Bartley to look it up. Mr. Moreton had better 
leave the title of the play, and he (Mathews) would see it was 
returned to the author. As the manager said this, he walked to 
the desk in a manner to convey a dismissal. Moreton rose and, 
bowing, turned at the door, and said : " The title is * A Lover 
by Proxy'." 

" What !" cried Mathews, and returning quickly to the mantel- 
piece, he took up the manuscript he had been reading. It was 
the farce in question. " I see," said he quietly. " I see it is by 
L. Moreton, not by Madison Morton." 

After a moment's reflection he continued : " And this is your 
work ? " 

"Yes." 

" Sit down. What is your age ? " 
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" I shall be eighteen next month," replied the boy, coloring 
to the roots of his hair, for he now felt and understood the im- 
pudence of the intrusion. 

"You do not look so old," remarked the comedian. 

The boy added: "I was born on the 26th of December, 
1322." 

" The deuce you were !" cried Mathews. " Why, that is my 
birthday ! That is singular. And you tell me you had no assist- 
ance in the composition of this play ?" 

" Yes, sir. I know it is full of faults." 
" Stop," said Mathews, eyeing him with great kindness. "Tell 
me what you are and who you are." 

" I am alone in London, desolate and penniless. I have clung 
to the hope of earning some livelihood rather than return to Dub- 
lin, to my family, who are not too well blessed with fortune. I am 
friendless. Perhaps you do not know what that means," and here 
my hero broke down like a school-boy; indeed, he was little more. 
The comedian put his hand on the lad's shoulder and pressed 
him back into the chair from which he was rising. Then, in the 
most delicate, generous, and affectionate manner, he placed before 
him all the trials, the heart-breaking failures, and poor returns a 
dramatic author must encounter. He urged him to adopt some 
other occupation. When he concluded, Moreton took his hand 
between both of his own and said that he would rather break his 
heart and starve than abandon a hope that filled him to the ex- 
clusion of every other feeling. If this failed, he did not care 
what became of him. Well — he had two brothers in Australia ; 
he would go out there. 

" I wish heartily," said the manager, turning away and look- 
ing moodily into the fire, " — I wish I could help you, but we are 
glutted with farces. What we do want now-a-days is a good five- 
act comedy of modern life. Now, if I could find such a part as 
you have sketched here in this farce, expanded in a modern com- 
edy, there would be room for such a work, for we have had nothing 
of that kind for many years." 

Then, after a pause, he resumed : " Well, in any case let me 
retain your farce. I would like my wife, Madame Vestris, to read 
it. Meanwhile, I must put your name on the free list of the 
theatre, and I hope you will avail yourself of the privilege fre- 
quently." 
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With a full heart and a throbbing brain, the lad took his leave, 
but, hesitating a moment at the door, he turned and said : 

" You hare been good and kind to me, Mr. Mathews. I had 
no claim on your attention or on your sympathy; so I am the 
more grateful. Let me confess before I go that the name Lee 
Moreton is one I assumed when I appeared as an amateur in 
private theatricals. My name is Dion Boucicault. It does not 
matter much, but I don't like to wear any disguise with you." 

"I see no reason for assuming any name but your own. I 
think it is the better one of the two." 

The young man accepted the remark as advice, and from that 
moment shook off the silly incognito he had adopted. 

Four weeks after this interview, Mr. Boucicault presented 
himself once more at the stage-door of the Covent-Garden Theatre 
and requested the porter to send up his name to Mr. Mathews, 
and again he was piloted into the room he remembered so well. 

"Ah," said Mathews, who met him heartily, "I was wonder- 
ing what had become of you. What can I do for you ? " 

The boy hauled a big roll of manuscript from under his coat, 
and, placing it on the table before the manager, said simply: 

"There is the five-act comedy you wanted ! " 

"What comedy ?" cried Mathews, bewildered. 

" Well ! " replied the lad, " I understood you to say that if you 
could find in a new five-act comedy a part similar to that I wrote 
for you in ' A Lover by Proxy,' there would be room for the pro- 
duction of such a work." 

" Did I say so? Perhaps — yes, I think I did." 

" Well, there is the comedy ! I went home full of that little 
bit of hope you extended to me, and set to work with all my 
heart." 

" Do you mean to say that you have written a new comedy in 
five acts since I saw you the other day?" 

" Yes, such as it is. If you will read it, it will decide my 
future — one way or the other." 

" Head it ? " cried Mathews, heartily. " Of course I will ! 
But pray do not build any hopes upon this venture. However, 
we have a little party next Sunday at our villa at Parson's Green. 
There will be Planche, John Cooper, Bartley, Madame f Vestris], 
and myself. We shall hold court over your offence ! Good 
day." 
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This was Thursday. How the young fool spent the following 
days, standing on the brink of destiny and looking into the abyss 
of life, is not to be described. He felt the agony of a lover await- 
ing the reply of his adored ; of the culprit awaiting the verdict 
during the retirement of the jury ! Oh, the exquisite pain of that 
suspense ! 

On Monday morning Bartley sent for him to come to his 
private room at the theatre. The youth hurried there with his 
heart in his mouth. 

" Sit down, my dear boy," said the old comedian, regarding 
the lad as tenderly as if he had been his own son. "Let me at 
once lay your anxiety at rest. We read your comedy and Mr. 
and Mrs. Mathews think very highly of it. Indeed, so greatly 
are they impressed that it is their intention to put it into rehearsal 
at once. I tell you, candidly, I do not share in their raptures. 
The play is undoubtedly very clever — a wonderful work for a 
youth in his teens. But remember, our opinion is not that of the 
public. It is not a verdict. Accept it as an encouragement. 
Keep your head cool ; do not be sanguine." 

All this came upon the young fellow so suddenly, so unex- 
pectedly, that he broke down, and tears — very boyish tears — filled 
his eyes. He apologized for his emotion, of which he felt 
ashamed. 

" Don't," said the old man. "It does you credit. Have it 
out now, before you meet the management. Your comedy will 
require great alteration ; be prepared for ail kinds of wounds to 
your pride as an author. Like a young bear, all your troubles 
are about to begin." 

So, putting his arm around the lad, he conducted him across 
the stage to the room of Madame Vestris — the monumental beauty 
of the period. Vestris at this time was verging on the wrong side 
of forty, but still retained her great beauty and ineffable grace. 
Planche, Cooper, and Mathews were there. Seeing that the new- 
comer was speechless and very awkward, she came to him, took 
him by the hand, and led him to a sofa, making him sit down 
beside her. 

Oh ! the sweetness of manner of those artists, their affectionate 
reception of a poor, unfriended boy, will never be effaced from his 
heart ! They stooped to encourage and sustain him, for they saw 
how bewildered he was, how unable he felt to speak. He listened 
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to these voices, so familiar to him on the stage. These people, 
whom he regarded with worship as the gods of his theatrical pan- 
theon — was it possible they were tendering homage to him and 
receiving his humble self amongst them as somebody ? Nay, it 
is a dream ! 

****** 

A few day after this, the comedy was called for reading to the 
actors in the green-room of the theatre. The cast included Far- 
ren, Bartley, Anderson, Mathews, Harley, Keeley, Madame Ves- 
tris, Mrs. Nisbett, and Mrs. Humby. They were all there, stars 
of the first magnitude : no such group has ever since that time 
been assembled. The young author, with a trembling accent, 
proceeded to read his play. His audience, gathered round him, 
accompanied each act with profusion of applause, to give him 
courage. At the conclusion, Vestris, who sat beside him, rose, 
and, taking him in her arms, said : 

" We cannot tell what reception your comedy may meet with ; 
but the public cannot alter our opinion that it is a brilliant play, 
and that you will be numbered amongst the dramatists of the 
period. You have a future, and we are glad and proud to be in- 
terpreters of your first work." 

The rest of the company crowded round him, with similar 
delighted assurances. Their applause was the firsb he ever 
enjoyed — and the sweetest — oh yes, the sweetest by far. 

Alas! every one of those great artists — great hearts, gentle 
hearts, for without gentle and noble hearts they could not be the 
great artists they were — all are gone before! for I am sixty-six. 

No! The heart and brain never grow old; and when I recall 
those events, those faces, I feel their hands in mine— J see their 
smiles — I hear their voices. 

I am eighteen again! 

****** 

Intoxicated by the reception he had met with ; petted by 
the loveliest group of women that ever graced the stage ; elevated 
to the companionship of the great comedians of the day ; brought 
into contact with the giants and critics of dramatic literature, 
Sheridan Knowles, Bulwer, Douglas Jerrold, Robert Bell, and a 
host of literary lights, the young author stood bewildered, but 
unable to overcome the latent suspicion that the whole fabric of 
this fairy palace would collapse like a vision, that there was no 
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reality about it. In secret he studied his comedy and found it 
trivial, thoughtless, and unworthy of the esteem in which the actors 
held it. He awoke to the fear that the fraud would be discovered. 
So he lent himself with eagerness to the suggestions of the actors 
made during rehearsal. Scene after scene was rewritten at the 
prompt-table and handed wet to the company. Thus the last speech 
of the play, which is technically termed "the tag," was com- 
posed and handed to Max Harkaway. The next day, or on some 
subsequent day, Vestris took the author aside and said : " Farren 
wants to speak ' the tag.' I suppose you don't mind ?" 

"Well," said the author, looking up with his Irish smile, 
" will it not sound rather strange in the mouth of Sir Har court 
Courtly f" 

" Oh, never mind — I am sure the public will not. Bartley 
does not object ; in fact, he approves." 

And so it stood. 

***** * 

The first night — March 4, 1841 — came to pass. The name of 
the author was unknown to the public; so a half -filled house as- 
sembled to witness the first performance of "London Assurance." 
The original title of the comedy had been "Out of Town." Vestris 
had changed that. So also in the dramatis personce of the play 
Sir William Dazzle had been changed to Sir Harcourt Courtly, 
and the name of Dazzle was assumed by Charles Mathews, who 
played that part. The French method of occupying the stage 
with only one scene per act was, it is believed, introduced to the 
English stage on this occasion. But the extravagance of innova- 
tion was reached when the author suggested that a carpet should 
be used in the drawing-room. 

"What next?" mumured John Cooper, the stage-manager. 
" He will be asking for real flowers and real sunlight in the 
garden." 

We have had the real flowers since, and the lime-light has fur- 
nished a yery respectable substitute for sunlight. 

During the performance the woe-begone author wandered about 
the corridors of the house, for he had been warned off the stage 
by Madame Vestris, who said his presence would make the actors 
nervous. So he crept up to a back seat in the upper boxes, and 
there listened to his play. Oh, how slow it seemed ! how bald. 
The first act provoked a little laughter here and there, and then 
vol. cxltiii. — no. 389. 30 
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he drew a breath. The beautiful stage-setting of the second act 
elicited the first round of applause. As the play proceeded he 
discovered Mark Lemon, Douglas Jerrold, and Gilbert a Beckett 
seated together in the front row of an adjacent box. He crept into 
the row behind them and tried to overhear their opinions of the 
piece. When the situation arrived at the end of this act, Jerrold 
turned to his companions. 

" That is fatal," he observed. " He has reached his climax 
too early in the play. Nothing will go after that." 

The public had, indeed, greeted the scene with the wild enthu- 
siasm an English audience alone are capable of displaying. 

Wellington never awaited the arrival of the Prussians at 
Waterloo with the pale anxiety that the appearance of Lady Gay 
Spanker and Dolly in the third act was waited for by that young 
dramatist. Nisbett came, she spoke, and conquered. She out- 
ranked herself. The hunting speech carried the house by storm. 
Jerrold, Lemon, and a Beckett rose in their seats and cheered. 
The pit seemed to boil over. Nothing was heard for several 
minutes. The author left the house. Up and down Covent- 
Garden Market, back and forth, he paced, not sensible where 
he directed his steps, until he found himself on Waterloo 
Bridge, seated in a recess, trying to cool his face by pressing it 
against the wet stone balustrade. It was raining, but he 
did not know it. Then there crept over him a dread that the end 
of the comedy might change the tide of success. He rose and 
crept back to the theatre ; the fifth act was on ; there was an 
ominous silence. Hush ! who was speaking ? 

Sir Harcourt.— Charles, who is Mr. Dazzle? 

Charles.— Dazzle? Well, I don't exactly know who he is. I say, Dazzle, excuse 
an impertinent question. 
Dazzle.— Oh, certainly 1 
Charles.— Who are you? 
Dazzle.— 1 have not the slightest idea 1 

The house shook with peal after peal of laughter at the inimi- 
table manner of Mathews. And every fibre of the young author 
quivered responsively. In a few moments after this the curtain 
descended. The actors had responded again and again to the 
enthusiastic calls and recalls of the public, when a strange up- 
roar commenced — a din amidst which it seemed impossible to 
discern what the audience wanted. In the midst of all this the 
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author felt himself seized by some one, who cried, " Mr. Mathews 
is searching for you, sir, everywhere ; please follow me at once" ; 
and presently he found himself behind the scenes, standing at the 
prompt entrance. 

" Come," said Mathews, " don't you hear the public ? They 
are calling for you ! " 

" For me ? " he stammered. " What for ? " 

Mathews caught the boy by the arm ; Bartley pushed him 
forward, and he found himself suddenly in the presence of the 
audience. He could see nothing but the glare of the footlights ; 
could hear nothing but the tumult of the multitude. After 
escaping from this ordeal he stood amid the crowd of actors in 
the green-room, and, looking round upon their beaming faces, he 
stammered out something very incoherent to each of them. 
Mathews led him forward to where Mme. Vestris and Mrs. Nisbett 
sat. 

"There!" cried the comedian. "Does their presence not 
inspire you to speak ? What do you say to your heroines ? " 

The boy looked from one to the other and said: "Will you 
kiss me ? " 

And they did. 

" The boy has recovered his presence of mind," remarked 
Mathews. 

That is all ! 

I cannot believe it was so long ago ! 

Dion Botjcicault. 



